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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


NOT  EOR  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Timo:    10  minutes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT •    Again  we  have  Neighbor  Thompson  with  us,  and  in  today's  Primer 
for  Town  Earners  Mr„  Thompson  has  more  to  say  about  garden  decorations,  use- 
ful and  otherwise.    Eor  the  next  10  minutes  he  talks  about  bird  "baths,  lily 
pools,  fountains,  and  so  on.    All  right,  Neighbor. 


The  other  morning  I  got  up  to  see  the  sun  rise.    But  I  became  so 
interested  in  watching  an  old  robin  take  her  morning  plunge  in  my  garden 
bird  bath  that  I  forgot  all  about  the  sun.    The  robin,  in  turn,  was  intent 
only  upon  her  bath.     She  paid  no  attention  to  me,  although  I  approached  to 
within  10  feet.      Within  an  hour  that  morning  I  counted  lk  birds  who 
dropped  in  to  splash  in  the  bath. 

Then  I  went  inside  for  some  coffee  and  pretty  soon  I  heard  a  commo- 
tion*   Going  outside  again  I  found  a  catbird  making  a  terrible  fuss  about 
something.    He  was  chattering  away  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  bath,  and 
on  inspection  I  discovered  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  for  him  to  bathe 
with. 

This  experience,  and  other  similar  ones,  have  made  me  feel  that  my 
bird  bath  is  very  much  worthwhile.    I  bought  a  2-piece  bird  bath  four  years 
ago  for  my  garden,  and  evidently  it  soon  became  noised  around  among  the 
birds  that  everything  was  free,  even  to  the  dressing  rooms  atop  the  grape 
arbor.    At  any  rate,  I  soon  began  to  have  some  regular  customers.  Several 
of  my  neighbors  installed  bird  baths  at  about  the  same  time,  and  several 
others  have  since  followed  suit,  some  buying  and  somo  building  them.  We've 
found  that  a  concrete  basin  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same  material  will  cost 
from  $10  to  $25,  according  to  size  and  design.    Those  cut  from  natural  stone 
or  from  marble  will  cost  more,  of  course.    In  fact,  I  suppose  you  CAN  go 
to  almost  any  limit  in  design  and  price.    However  a  marble  basin  surmounted 
by  a  beautiful  marble  statue  would  seem  out  of  place  in  any  but  the  most 
formal  and  well-kept  garden. 

Joe  Wiggins  who  lives  a  few  doors  down  the  street  from  me,  lias  an 
inexpensive  bath  that  is  both  serviceable  and  attractive.    A  pillar  of  rough 
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granite  supports  abasia  which  Joe  made  by  cenenting  together  snail  pieces  of 
granite  rock.    Concrete  bird-baths  are  probably  the  nost  connon  ones*  Concrete 
in  hird-baths  is  less  ob jectionable  than  it  is  in  garden  furniture,  "because 
the  "baths  can  always  he  partly  screened  "by  shrubbery. 

How,  if  you  want  to  attract  birds  to  your  garden  let  ne  suggest  that 
you  provide  then  with  a  free  "bathing  place  during  the  summer,  and  a  feeding 
board  during  the  winter.    Those  are  two  of  the  first  things  I'd  do  if  I 
were  starting  over  again.    And  then  of  coarse  you  can  go  into  the  business 
nore  elaborately  if  you  want  to.    You  night  build  a  fountain  of  rock,  for  in- 
stance with  pools  for  "bird-hathing.    Renenber,  however,  that  a  fountain  re- 
quires considerable  water,  especially  if  you  keep  it  running  constantly,  A 
pail  or  two  of  water  a  day  will  keep  an  ordinary  bird-hath  well  supplied,  while 
a  fountain  will  require  fron  200  to  a  thousand  ga-lons  each  2^  hours. 

Personally,  I  have  a  weakness  for  fountains  as  a  garden  ornanent. 
And  I  'n  not  spoeking  of  one  of  these  artificial  f  o-antains  that  stand  out  in 

an  open  space  with  a  statue  in  the  center  and  an  umbrella  over  its  head  with 

perhaps  a  little  spurt  of  water  going  up  fron  the  tip  of  the  unhrella  handle. 
Myself,  I  nuch  prefer  a  sinpler  fountain  with  a  basin  of  stone  or  concrete  in 
which  1  or  2  water  lilies  -  are  growing  and  with  a  few  gold  fish  swinging  a- 
round  in  the  pool. 

Then,  I'd  like  to  have  a  background  of  rocks,  artistically  laid  with 
cenent  nortar  colored  to  natch  the  rocks.    I'd  have  pockets  in  the  rocks  in 
which  ferns  could  grow —  and  near  the  top  I'd  have  an  outlet  through  which 
a  jet  of  water  would  pour  and  ripple  down  over  the  rocks  into  the  basin.  The 
fountain  and  pool  would  be  flanked  with  shrubbery,  the  cost  of  which  would  re- 
main green  the  year  around.    And  as  to  location,  I'd  put  the  fountain  either 
in  a  recess  or  well  back  in  the  garden,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn  or  in 
the  foreground  of  the  garden  proper, 

I  talked  with  a  man  on  the  train  the  other  day  who  has  becone  inter- 
ested in  water  lilies.    He  told  me  that  he  started  with  a  couple  of  tubs, 
which  he  made  by  sawing  a  large  barrel  through  the  middle.    He  sunk  these 
tubs  in  the  ground,  placed  good  soil  in  them,  filled  them  with  water,  and  then 
planted  his  lily  roots.    He  was  so  successful  with  this  crude  garden  that 
now,  he  told  me,  he  is  building  a  concrete  basin  for  his  lilies,  which  will 
also  serve  as  a  sort  of  fountain. 

W.R.B. ,  our  community  garden  expert,  always  emphasizes,  as  I've  said 
before,  that  the  main  point  in  building  any  garden  equipment  of  this  sort,  is 
to  avoid  artificial  appearance.     For  that  reason  rough    rock  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  quarry  makes  a  better  fountain  than  rock  that  is  hewn  and  dressed 
as  if  for  "building  purposes.     Or  better  still,  is  the  weathered  stone  which 
you  pick  up  from  some  hillside. 

As  to  coloring  the  mortar  with  which  the  rocks  are  laid,  most  of  us 
around  here  havsused  lampblack.    We've  used  it  both  to  darken  the  cement  mor- 
tar used  between  the  rocks  and  also  for  the  finish  coat  on  the  inside  of  the 
pool. 
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How  big  a  pool  do  you  need?    Well,  a  pool  3  to  5  feet  wide,  6  to  & 
feet  long,  and  30  inches  deep  usually  makes  an  attractive  little  pond  and 
"basin  for  a  fountain*    This  provides  for  12  inches  of  soil  in  the  bottom, 
and  12  to  lH  inches  of  water  for  the  lilies,  to  grow  in.    And  that  gives  plenty 
of  space  for  whatever  you  may  desire  in  the  way  of  an  ornamental  fountain, 
with  the  overflow  discharging  into  the  pool. 

The  "basin  may  be  built  of  concrete  building  blocks,  or  of  forms  pat 
in  and  filled  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  3  or  ^  parts  clean  screened  gravel 
or  broken  rock,  2  parts  sharp  sand,  and  2  parts  cement.    About  1  barrel  of 
cement  or  a  little  over  1  cubic  yard  of  mixed  concrete  is  required  for  the 
walls  and  flooring  of  a  pool  of  the  dimensions  given.    About  a  sack  more  of 
cement  will  be  needed  for  the  water-proofing  coat  on  the  inside  of  the  pool. 
And  by  the  way,  add-- a  little  lampblack  to  this  wate-rproofing  coat  to  deepen 
the  color;  and  also  a  small  quantity  of  water-pro  of.. ng  compound  which  can  be 
mixed  with  the  water  used  for  tempering  the  cement-    This  material  has  a 
soapy  appearance  but  it  gives  the  finishing  coat  a  sort  of  glazed  finish  that 
is  impervious  to  water. 

And  while  you  are  putting  in  your  baths  and  fountains  for  birds,  don't 
forget  that  dogs  and  cats  also  appreciate  a  place  where  they  can  get  water. 
So  be  sure  to  provide  a  place  at  your  fountain  where  they  can  get  a  drink. 


Jit****:*:**:*** 


AM0U1TCEMMT :  That  was  Neighbor  Thompson,  giving  you  his  weekly  reading  from 
the  Primer  for  Town  Fanners,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,    Mr.  Thompson  will  be  with  us  again  next  Wednesday  at 
this  same  hour. 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

SPEAKING  TIME ;  10  Minutes 

ANNOUNCEMENT ;    Here  is  Neighbor  Thompson  again  with  a  flower  in  his  "button- 
hole and  a  smile  on  his  face.     I  suppose  he  grew  that  in  his  garden  too. 

Anyway,  Station    is  glad  to  join  with  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  in  again  presenting  our  neighbor    All  right,  Mr.  Thompson? 


Speaking  of  flowers,  folks,  I  not  only  have  some  in  my  garden  now, 
hut  I'm  going  to  have  some  later  in  the  season.     If  everything  turns  out  as 
I  expect,  my  garden  is  going  to  be  a  colorful  sight. 

I'll  have  a  pretty  fair  planting  of  five  or  six  varieties  of  dahlias, 
with  at  least  three  or  four  shades  of  color.     I'll  have  a  bed  of  cannas, 
bordered  by  dusty  miller  for  contrast,  and  with  scarlet  sage  planted  between 
the  dusty  miller  and  the  cannas. 

That  will  be  a  striking  sight.     In  fact,  Mrs.  Thompson  says  it  will 
be  entirely  too  striking.     She  made  me  plant  that  bed  over  in  a  corner  of 
the  garden,  where  we  really  do  need  some  bright  colors. 

That  is  over  by  the  chicken  yard.     I  objected  at  first  to  that  ar- 
rangement.    That  striking  bed  of  cannas  and  sage  and  dusty  miller  will  catch 
the  eye  —  and  then  you'll  see  the  chicken  yard.     I  try  to  keep  that  chicken 
yard  ship-shape,  but  I  was  afraid  it  wouldn't  improve  the  general  effect  of 
that  flower  bed.    But  bless  Mrs.  Thompson's  soul,  she  solved  that  problem. 
She  suggested  we  have  a  background  of  castor  beans.     Castor  beans  make  a 
first-rate  screen  or  border  where  the  ranker  growing  and  coarser  type  of 
flowering  plants  are  needed.     I'm  going  to  have  a  combination  of  3  or  4  colors 
of  castor  beans. 

What's  more,  I  have  planted  some  of  them  in  the  poultry  yard  itself. 
They  not  only  will  ornament  the  yard,  but  make  a  good  shade  and  shelter  for 
the  chickens.     That  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  castor  beans;  nothing  seems  to 
disturb  them.    All  you  have  to  do  is  to  protect  them  so  the  chickens  won't 

scratch  them  out  by  the  roots  until  they  get  a  good  start.  You  couldn't 

do  that  with  cosmos  or  cannas,  because  the  chickens  would  damage  them  so 
much  they  would  hardly  be  attractive. 

Now  about  those  dahlias.     The  Dahlia  Society  has  never  hung  an3r  medals 
on  me,  but  I  do  like  dahlias;  so  a  few  days  ago,  I  brought  my  dahlia  roots 
out  of  the  cellar  where  I  had  stored  them  in  boxes  of  sand  during  the;_wint£r. 
I  spread  them  on  a  table  and  carefully  went  over  them  to  see  if  the  buds  were 
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forming. 

Around  the  top  of  each  cluster  of  roots,  I  found  the  little  "buds  de- 
veloping.    Then  with  a  stiff  bladed  knife,   I  carefully  separated  the  roots  so 
as  to  have  one  good  hud  to  each  root  or  cluster  of  roots  left  together.  Some 
of  the  clusters  later  develop  more  "buds.     In  that  case,  I  make  another  divi- 
sion.    Sometimes  I  pack  a  little  fine  soil  around  the  crumps  of  roots  and 
leave  them  for  a  few  days  for  the  buds  to  develop  "before  dividing  them. 

Ihen  you  have  done  that,  of  course,  the  next  step  is  to  place  each- 
root  with  the  hud  end  uppermost  in  a  6  or  7  inch  pot  so  that  it  will  form 
feeding  rootlets  and  throw  up  a  strong  vigorous  stem.     If  I  don't  have  the 
pots,  I  plunge  the  roots  in  soil  in  my  coldframe  and  then  give  them  a  week 
or  two  to  develop  the  shoots  and  form  little  feeding  rootlets  before  I  set 
them  in  their  permanent  location. 

That  is  the  way  I  do  it.    Of  course,  some  of  these  dahlia  experts 
grow  them  from  the  seed  and  also  from  cuttings.    For  us  amateurs,  the  root 
division  method  is  much  simpler  and  safer. 

I've  found  that  you  want  to  keep  the  roots  moderately  well  watered 
until  time  for  setting  them  in  the  garden.  But  don't  overdo  the  watering. 
If  you  do,  you  are  liahle  to  have  a  very  soft  growth  that  will  be  hard  to 
handle  in  setting  out.  You  can  plant  the  roots  in  your  garden  right  where 
you  want  them  to  grow.  That  saves  moving  them  again,  but  it  doesn't  give 
you  quite  as  uniform  a  stand  of  plants  as  where  you  start  them  in  pots  or 
in  coldframe s. 

As  I  see  it,  the  important  point  in  growing  good  dahlias  is  to  have 
the  soil  well  prepared  and  fairly  rich.     I  spade  my  ground  rather  deeply. 
Before  I  put  the  spade  in  the  ground,  though,  I  scatter  bone  meal  over  the 
surface  until  the  ground  is  practically  whitened  by  it;  that  is,  until  there 
is  pretty  near  enough  of  it  to  track  a  rabbit  in.     Then  I  spade  in  that  bone 
meal,  rake  the  surface  smooth,  and  lay  off  my  rows  about  4  feet  apart,  and 
make  places  for  the  plants  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows.     That  gives  each  plant 
3  by  4  feet  in  which  to  develop. 

All  right,  while  we  are  about  it,  we  might  as  well  get  these  plants 
in.    Next,   I  dig  holes  and  put  in  a  shovelful  of  well  rotted  manure,  then  I 
take  my  spading  fork  and  mix  and  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil  until  you  can 
scarcely  find  any  traces  of  the  manure.     If  the  ground  is  at  all  dry,  I 
open  up  the  holes  and  pour  about  half  a  pail  of  water  in  each  hole  and  then 
let  it  settle  into  the  soil  "before  I  put  the  plants  in  the  holes. 

Everything  is  all  ready.    Nothing  to  do  now,  but  to  carefully  lift 
the  plants  and  put  them  in  the  holes  and  work  the  fine  soil  about  them.  But 
maybe  you  had  better  get  hold  of  that  Farmers  Bulletin  1370  on  "Dahlias  for 
the  Home."     I  learned  about  these  colorful  beauties  from  it.    How  to  grow, 
and  how  to  plant  and  how  to  store,  and  something  of  the  wonderful  varieties 
there  are  to  pick  from,  will  he  found  in  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1370.  Also 
pictures  of  some  of  the  famous  varieties. 
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You  know  there  is  a  remarkable  range  of  form  and  color  in  dahlias. 
Even  "back  in  the  days  of  ancient  Mexico,  "before  white  men  ever  trod  this 
Hemisphere,  varied  colored    dahlias  of  a  wide  range  of  doubling  were  grown 
by  the  Aztec?  and  used  to  add  color  to  their  festivals. 

But  it  was  more  than  two  hundred  years  later  before  dahlia  history 
really  began  in  Spain.       In  time  both  the  single  and  double  varieties  were 
widely  spread  from  Iv'adrid,  and  new  and  astoni shing  varieties  were  developed. 
But  that  dahlia  bulletin  No.  1370  will  tell  you  all  about  those  things. 

You  can  also  get  a  lot  of  color  and  variety  in  cannas.     There  are 
dwarf  and  tall  kinds.     There  are  those  having  bronze  foliage  and  those  hav- 
ing bright  green  foliage.     Those  with  pale  yellow  flowers  and  various  colors 
to  those  of  the  darkest  shades  of  red. 

Cannas  want  rich  soil,  plenty  of  water,  and  aside  from  that  they  will 
pretty  nearly  take  care  of  themselves.     Trim  off  the  old  flowers  and  new  ones 
will  take  their  places. 

And  after  dahlias  begin  to  bloom,  the  older  flowers  should  be  kept  cut 
off.     In  case  of  varieties  that  have  a  lot  of  buds,  remove  the  side  buds  so 
as  to  throw  the  full  strength  of  the  plants  into  the  center  of  main  flowers* 

Remember  dahlias  are  a  late  summer  and  fall  blooming  plant,  but  they 
are  easily  injured  by  frost.     On  poor  soil  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  add  a 

little  fertilizer  from  time  to  time,  but  really  the  dahlia  thrives  under  a 
wide  range  of  conditions. 

But  I  must  get  on  back  and  get  my  stakes  ready  for  staking  up  my 
dahlias. 


A'."' "":i:.:z:"T:     r.-.c  bulletin  mentioned  by  Neighbor  Thompson  can  be  had  free 

as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.    You  can  get  it  either  from  Station   

or  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1370  on" Dahlias  for  the  Home". 
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PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS 


Wednesday,  June  17,  1931. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


SPEAKING  TIME:     10  minutes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 


Stat  ion 


 and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

again  present  Neighbor  Thompson.      Neighbor  Thompson  is  going  to  be  real 
neighborly  and  tell  us  some  more  about  that  garden  of  his  his  summer  garden- 
Well,  Neighbor.'  

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


Every  year,  I  notice  a  lot  of  my  neighbors  start  a  garden,  in  the 

spring. 

They  put  in  one  planting  of  garden  truck,  nurse  it  along  nicely  for 
awhile.    They  are  very  enthusiastic! 

Their  enthusiasm  is  high  until  the  temperature  gets  up  a  little  bit. 
Then  they  seem  to  decide  that  they  can  easily  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows  just  sitting  in  the  shade,  and  enjoying  the  first  fruits  of 
their  early  plantings.    Before  the  summer  is  well  started,  their  gardens 
have  begun  to  pass  out. 

If  you  want  a  summer  garden,  folks,  you  will  have  to  keep  right  on 
planting  most  all  summer. 

Take  snap  beans,  for  example.     I  guess  you  planted  about  the  time  of  the 
last  frost  in  the  spring.    Maybe  you  are  eating  off  that  planting  now. 

If  yours  are  like  mine,  you  are  having  a  real  treat,  too.    But  how  long 

are  yours  going  to  last?  Now,  I'm  not  trying  to  blight  your  garden  enjoy*- 

ment,  but  I've  noticed  some  of  the  town  farmers  out  our  way,  whose  feasting 
is  going  to  be  short  lived. 

I'm  taking  precautions  against  that  myself.     I  make  additional  plant- 
ings, so  as  to  keep  up  the  supply  to  meet  the  demand  from  Mrs.  Thompson  and 
the  children.    You  know,  as  a  rule,  a  planting  of  snap  beans  won't  stay  in 
prime  condition  for  more  than  two  weeks.     So  to  make  sure  of  our:  family  supply, 
I  plant  snap  beans  every  two  or  three  weeks. 


Either  that,  or  I  plant  two  or  three  varieties  at  about  the  same  time. 


Here  is  the  schedule  I  usually  follow: 


'  1,  ' 
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I  make  three  spring  plantings  of  snap  beans.     They  keep  us  supplied 
until  the  first  of  the  little  Sieva  or  Bush  Lima  "beans  come  on.    After  the 
Lima  beans  come  on,  our  family  doesn't  care  much  for  snap  beans  again  until 
fall. 

The  little  Bush  Lima  beans  are  especially  adapted  to  growing  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  but  they  do  fairly  well  as  far  north  as  southern 
Michigan  and  southern  New  York.     From  northern  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri  and  Kansas  northward  the  regular  or  big  Lima  beans  do  quite 
well,  until  you  get  so  far  north  the  season  is  too  short. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  old  Kentucky  Wonder  pole  bean 
as  a  summer  crop.     It  defies  heat,  and  if  you  plant  it  on  a  rich  soil  and  it 
gets  a  reasonable  amount  of  rainfall  or  watering,   it  is  pretty  sure  to  make 
good. 

But  the  best  plan  I  know  of  in  deciding  what  to  grow  is  to  get  one  of 
those  Farmers'  Bulletins  called  "The  City  Home  Garden".    Ask  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1044  called  "The  City  Home  Garden."    That  bulletin  gives  a  lot  of 
good  information  on  what  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  it.     One  of  the  best  features 
of  it  is  a  map  divided  into  different  zones  and  a  chart  showing  the  dates  when 
to  plant  the  different  vegetables  in  the  different  zones. 

I  never  have  had  any  trouble  growing  tomatoes,  because  I  have  a  good 
location  for  then.     But  in  some  places,  where  it  gets  too  hot  for  tomatoes 
in  mid-summer  you  can  grow  them  very  well  by  setting  up  stakes  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  tomato  plants  and  tacking  strips  of  burlap  to  the  stakes  to  shade 
the  plants.     Later  when  the  weather  is  not  quite  so  hot,  you  can  take  away  the 
shade  and  give  the  plants  plenty  of  sunlight  to  develop  the  crop  of  fruit. 

One  of  my  big  troubles  is  to  grow  a  supply  of  lettuce  or  some  other 
salad  crop.    Mrs.  Thompson  insists  we  must  have  salad,  and  I've  pretty  nearly 
decided  she  is  right  about  it.     I  like  salad  crops  now,  too. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  salad  crops  are  what  we  think  of  as  cool 
weather  crops.     They  don't  do  very  well  when  the  weather  gets  too  hot.  For 
example,  if  you  don't  plant  lettuce  early  and  get  it  to  head  before  the  hot 
weather  sets  in,  you  are  bound  to  have  trouble  with  tipburn,  also  with  the 
plants  going  to  seed. 

The  radish  is  another  garden  vegetable  that  simply  can't  stand  hot 
weather.    The  same  is  true  of  spinach.    However,  Swiss  chard  stands  hot  weather 
well  and  you  can  use  it  in  place  of  spinach  and  greens  of  that  character. 
Swiss  chard  grows  like  a  beet,  but  you  use  the  tender  young  leaf stems  and  leaves 
the  same  as  you  do  other  kinds  of  greens.    By  keeping  the  outer  leaves  picked, 
you  can  keep  up  a  supply  of  nice,  fresh  greens  all  summer.       I  usually  feed 
those  outer  leaves  to  my  chickens,  when  I  have  no  other  use  for  them. 

Then  there  is  cabbage.     Cabbage  is  chuck  full  of  vitamins  the  scientists 
say.     Just  the  other  day,  I  heard  of  a    lady  who  is  on  a  cabbage  diet.     It  seems 
that  the  doctor  told  her  to  reduce  and  reduce,  and  she  is  reducing  on  a  diet 
of  grapefruit  and  cabbage.     I  can't  say  I  would  care  to  be  put  on  a  diet  of 
cabbage  alone.     I  expect  to  eat  other  things  with  mine.    But  I  planted  a  row 
of  early  cabbage  across  my  garden. 
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And  now  I  am  planting  another  row.     The  latter  part  of  this  month  , 
I'll  plant  a  third  row.     For  my  early  crop,  I  put  in  one  of  the  little  pointed 
head  varieties,  like  Jersey  Wakefield.     Golden  Acre  is  another  good  early 
cabbage.      Now  I  am  putting  in  "All  Seasons"  and  the  last  of  June  I'll  plant 
"Danish  3allhead".     In  that  way,  I  get  a  variety  and  a  continuous  crop. 

But  in  gardening  I  never  leave  out  okra.     It  used  to  "be  considered  a 
southern  crop,  hut  okra  will  grow  as  a  midsummer  crop  way  up  well  into  the 
North,  and  more  and  more  people  are  learning  to  enjoy  gumbo  soup  each  year* 

Mrs.  Thompson  insists  on  my  growing  it  for  canning  with  tomatoes  for 
our  winter  soup  mixture. 

But  while  we  are  talking  about  the  summer  garden,  let's  don't  stop  there. 
I'm  looking  ahead  even  beyond  the  summer  to  my  fall  garden.    I  have  to  do  that 
because  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  fall  garden  you  have  to  plant  it  in  the 

summer.    There  are  ten  crops  I  intend  to  plant  for  my  fall  garden.           And  by 

the  way,  that  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1044  on  "The  City  Home  Garden"  says  it  is 
usually  a  good  idea  to  limit  a  city  garden  to  about  ten  or  twelve  different 
kinds  of  vegetables. 

Among  the  fall  crops  there  are  turnips,  and  winter    radishes,  and 
spinach  ,  and  kale,  and  lettuce,  and  Chinese  cabbage,  and  several  others  you 
will  find  mentioned  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1044.      You  may  have  to  do  a 
little  shading  and  some  special  watering  to  get  the  plants  started  during  the 
hot  weather  or  late  summer.      But  a  good  late  summer  and  early  fall  garden  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  it  takes.    At  least,  that  is  what  my  family  says.  And 
my  vote  makes  it  unanimous,  because  I  do  most  of  the  work. 

ANNOUNCEMENT :     Neighbor  Thompson  mentioned  a  bulletin  on  "The  City  Home  Garden". 
That  bulletin  is  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.     You  can  get  it  either  by 
writing  to  this  Station   or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Just  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1044  on  "The  City  Home 
Garden. " 
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ANNOUNCEMENT ;     Come  on,  now,  let's  follow  Neighbor  Thompson  into  his  hack 
yard,  and  find  out  how  those  chickens  are  coming  along.     Each  week,  Station 

  joins  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  giving  you 

a  chance  to  he  neighborly  with  Mr.  Thompson           To-day  we  are  going  behind 

that  screen  of  castor  beans  and  other  flowering  plants,  and  take  another  peep 
at  the  chicken  yard  How  are  they  coming,  Neighbor? 

i|C  *|C  S|C  s|c  9|E  jjc  jfc  s}c  sfs 


Hello,  Folks.' 

I'm  just  getting  ready  to  cull  some  of  the  poor  producers  out  of  my 

flock. 


I  am  going  to  cull  all  the  hens  that  have  stopped  laying.     I  have  some 
there  two  years  old  or  more.     I  am  going  to  get  rid  of  those,  and  several 
others  which  have  been  broody  during  the  spring. 

You  know,  hens  which  stop  laying  early  are  usually  poor  layers  anyway. 
And  old  hens  never  lay  as  well  as  they  did  during  their  first  year.  They 
very  rarely  pay  for  their  keep  after  two  years  of  laying, 

3y  next  fall,  at  least  half  my  laying  flock  will  be  pullets.     In  fact, 
some  of  my  neighbors  make  it  a  point  to  keep  only  pullets.     They  keep  hons 
only  one  laying  season. 

Next  month,  I  plan  to  cull  out  my  flock  still  more  thoroughly.     If  you 
will  drop  around  then,  we  can  go  into  some  of  the  points  which  indicate  good 
laying  ability. 

Right  now,  however,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I'm  doing  in 

my  coops.    You  see,  I'm  spraying           What's  that?           "What  am  I  going  to  do 

with  those  hens  I'm  culling  out?"    I'm  glad  you  asked  that,  because  when  you 
have  to  weed  out  many,  that  is  sometimes  quite  a.  problem  ■ 


Mrs.  Thompson  has  solved  that  question  at  our  house,  however.     She  cans 
our  surplus  hens        that  is,  all  we  can't  use  up  for  Sunday  dinners. 
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And  speaking  of  culling,  I  find  my  growing  chicks  are  crowding  in  the 
coops.     'Those  are  some  I  raised  from  "baby  chicks.    But  I've  got  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  them  to  make  enough  room  for  the  pullets  I'm  going  to  keep. 

I  can  do  that  very  well  by  just  taking  the  cockerels  out  of  that 
growing  flock,  and  using  a  few  of  them  for  fried  chicken.     The  rest  will 
bring  good  prices  on  the  market  as  fryers.     That  will  give  me  enough  space 
for  my  pullets.   

But  come  over  here,   I  want  to  show  you  something.     I  was  going  to 
"build  another  growing  coop  for  my  young  pullets,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee,  of  the 
uoultry  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,   suggested  I  "build  it  like 
that  

Yilhat  do  you  think  of  it?    That  ought  to  make  them  a  first-rate  grow- 
ing cage,  don't  you  think? 

Aid  the  beauty  ahout  it  is,  it  doesn't  cost  much  to  build. 

You  sou,  it  is  just  a  low  roof  with  wire  sides,  and  a  wire  floor. 
That  will  give  those  young  pullets  perfect  ventilation  during  the  summer.  It 
is  light  so  that  I  can  move  it  around  the  yard  easily.     I  claim  that  is  an 
excellent  growing  house  for  any  bunch  of  pullets.     I  expect  'em  to  show  their 
appreciation  for  it  a  little  later. 

Of  course,  when  the  time  comes,  I'll  spray  that  growing  coop  just  the 
same  as  I  do  my  other  chicken  houses. 

But  that  was  just  what  I  was  going  to  toll  you  about.     If  you  haven't 
sprayed  yours,  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  "busy.     With  the  coming  of  hot 
weather,  those  little  poultry  mites  get  "busy,  too.     If  you  don't  watch  out, 
they  will  be  getting  so  thick  they  will  sap  the  vitality  of  your  hens. 

You  know  what  that  means.     It  tends  to  cut  down  egg  production.  A 
mite  may  be  a  small  thing,  but  it  can  give  a  chicken  raiser  a  might ly  lot  of 
trouble. 

Of  course,  I  try  to  keep  my  hens  and  houses  clean  at  all  times,  but  in 
the  hot  weather,  I  put  in  a  few  extra  licks  at  it.  I  scrape  the  boards  every 
day,  and  then  spray  the  roosts,  and  nests  with  oil  to  kill  those  mites. 

I'm  using  carbolineum  now.    You  know,   it  is  a  wood  preservative,  and 
about  the  best  thing  I  know  to  kill  mites.    But  there  arc  several  good  things 
you  can  use.     Sometimes  I  use  the  waste  oil  from  my  automobile.    Kerosene  oil 
is  fairly  good.    And  so  is  creosote. 

Any  of  those  things  properly  used  and  persistently  used  will  take 
care  of  the  mites.    As  for  the  lice  on  the  chickens  themselves,  you  can  readily 
overcome  them  by  treating  each  bird  individually  with  powdered  sodium  fluoride, 
or  by  dipping  the  hens  in  a  sodium- fluoride  solution.     The  latest  method  is 
to  use  nicotine  sulphate. on  the  roosts. 


There  is  a  bulletin  of  "Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry"  which  will 
give  you  the . details  on  how  to  fight  lice  and  mites.    All  you  have  to  do  is 
write  for  it.     As  long  as  the  supply . lasts,  you  can  get  a  copy  of  that  bul- 
letin free.     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1652.     That  is  where  I  got  my  infor- 
mation about  treatment  for  mites  and  lice.     I  only  wish  I  had  written  for  my 
copy  before  that  first  sad  year's  experience  of  mine  in  trying  to  raise  chick- 
ens.    That  year,  the  mites  got  a  good  running  start  on  me. 

You  know,  these  insect  postsbreed  fast.    Lly  chicken  house  that  year 
was  fairly  alive  with  mites  before  I  ever  noticed  them.    Now  I  never  wait  to 
notice  them,  I  just  go  ahead  and  clean,  spray, -or  paint — and  treat.     I  find 
it  pays. 

As  you  see,  this  is  cleaning  time  and  culling  time  in  my  back-yard 
chicken  plant.    Understand  mc,  I  am  not  claiming  to  be  any  model,  but  you 
.just  stop  by  the  house  and  ask  Mrs*  Thompson  how  many  eggs  we  arc  getting  now. 
And  cast  your  oyc  over  those  chickens,  young  ones  and  old  ones.  Pretty 
healthy  looking  lot  don't  you  think? 

And,  by  the  way,  if  you  don't  have  that  bulletin  on  "Poultry  Keeping 
in  Back  Yards,"  better  write  for  it  at  the  same  time  you  do  for  the  one  on 
"Diseases  and  Parasites."       "Poultry  Keeping  in  Back  Yards"  is  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  1508. 

And  here  is  something  that  some  folks  overlook.    Notice  the  water  in 
these  pails.    Plenty  of  it,  isn't  there?     I  fill  them  up  with  cool,  fresh 
water  twice  a  day. 

You  know  in  this  hot  weather,  both  chicks  and  laying  hens  drink  lots 
of  water.     I  guess  they  arc  no  different  from  the  rest  of  us  in  that  respect. 

And  the  chickens  like  theirs  cool,  the  same  as  we  do.     That  is  the 
reason,  I  put  this  wa.ter  over  here  in  the  shade.     It  will  keep  cool  longer 
here  in  the  shade  than  over  there  in  the  sun.    Those  little  things  count  in 
poultry  keeping. 

And,  as  I  say,  I 'm  not  bragging    but  there  are  my  chickens.  I 

let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

ANNOUNCEL.ISNT :    And  they  are  a  fine  lot  of  chickens,  Neighbor.   You  can 

get  those  bulletins  mentioned  by  Neighbor  Thompson  simply  by  writing  either 
to  Station    or  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Wash- 

ington, D.  C.     'The  bulletins  are  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.    Put  in  .your 
request  promptly.     The  one  on  "Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry,"  is  Fa,rmers ' 
Bulletin  No.  1652  and  the  one  called  "Poultry  Keeping  in  Back  Yards,"  is 
Farmers  Bulletin  No,  1508. 
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